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In ‘this number of LCM’, which should at least appear suo mense, the Editor has left 
himself very little space for his own observations, perhaps to the relief of some readers. But he 
has obtained through the good offices of a correspondent, a copy of the volume to which he 
referred in the January number (P.Culham, L.Edmunds, eds., A.Smith, technical editor, 
Classics: A Discipline and Profession in Crisis?, University Press of America, Lanham MD 
and 3 Henrietta Street, London WC2E 8LU) and has found it informative, interesting, and 
important, so that he will devote to it a long review discussion, he had better say as soon as 
maybe. 

He was taken to task by another correspondent for saying, ibid., that Martin Bernal’s 
Black Athena was ‘very properly’ being taken more seriously in the United States than so far 
in this country. On the thesis of that book he will have something to say, as far as he is 
competent in its subject matter, in the promised review of Classics, to which, as he said, 
M.Bernal has contributed a short chapter that throws some light on his thesis. What he meant 
in January was that we should not, as English scholars so often do, think it our duty to ignore a 
book which so fundamentally calls in question the basis of our whole discipline, lest by 
arguing against it we seem to admit that it may contain some truth, and bring it to the attention 
of innocents who may be corrupted by it. Hard though it may be to argue when doing so may be 
construed as evidence for the inbuilt bias of which Classics is accused. 

But of that more later. He will now quote in more detail for the benefit of overseas 
readers, the advice Professor Easterling gave to the Classical Association in 1989: the essence 
of her message was Solidarity between all the different Classical organisations in their 
current efforts to work more closely together in practical ways, so that our public response on 
issues that affect our subject can be as coherent, prompt and therefore effective as possible, and 
between all the different Classical interests that we represent. She noted the remarkable 
degree of public interest in, and enthusiasm, even appetite for, study of the ancient world, and 
made the point that not only do we purvey what the Secretary of State calls bankable skills — the 
use of language and the interpretation of evidence — but also that we transmit and constantly 
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reinterpret an extraordinarily rich and exciting cultural tradition, one that goes 
on growing as sites are excavated and texts recovered. Of that too more later in the 
promised review. 


Lindsay G. H. Hall (Highgate School): Flaminius at Arretium: a joke in Livy. 
LCM 15.3 (Mar.1990), 34-35 


The historians of antiquity are a sombre lot. Wars and Empire, the dporeia of the 
notables (or encomia on the living), discordias consulum adversum tribunos, agrarias 
frumentariasque leges, plebis et optimatium certamina (Tac. Ann.4.32), were lofty themes 
calling for earnest treatment. Compilations were the preserve of those in the business of self- 
advertisement (Caesar, cf. Cic.ad fam.5.12), or with piqued amour propre (Thucydides, 
perhaps, or Sallust); of dons (Claudius ) or dullards (Diodoros). And of those with resentments 
about virtually everything and everyone (Theopompos, Procopius). Humorous exposition is 
uneasily forthcoming from such souls.! 

Not that wit is altogether lacking, however. Herodotos, pater historiae, offers palmary 
examples. We should expect a medium which Cicero described as opus unum hoc oratorium 
maxime (de legg.1.5) to share with oratory the technique of the humorous reductio, the pointed 
barb which scythes through the pretentions of an insalubrious character, or deflates to affect the 
expectations of the audience. 

The last word is important. Scholars and students of history easily forget that Greek 
and Roman historical works were written to be heard rather than read — and even when 
studied privately, were generally read aloud until late antiquity. History was, with oratory, a 
source of entertainment, a pastime for winter evenings.’ We should expect authors of talent to 
ingratiate themselves with their listeners through lighter touches. 

And so they do. Tacitus has a notable line in black comedy.* And in Livy — an author 
untrammelled by any need for personal apologetic or aspersions on his own account — occurs a 
striking instance of what amounts to slapstick. Earnest modern scholars appear to have let 
this go. Consider, then, the consul Flaminius, installed around Arretium in the year 217. 
Hannibal was on the move, determined by his strategy of rapine through Etruria, but avoiding 
direct confrontation with Roman forces, to provoke the consul into precipitate action 
(22.3.2ff.). The consul justified expectation: 


Flaminius, qui ne quieto quidem hoste ipse quieturus erat, tum vero, postquam res sociorum ante 
oculos prope suos ferri agique vidit, suum id dedecus ratus, per mediam Italiam vagari Poenum 
atque obsistente nullo ad ipsa Romana moenia ire oppugnanda, ceteris omnibus in consilio 
salutaria magis quam speciosa suadentibus — collegam exspectandum, ut coniunctis 
exercitibus, communi animo consilioque rem gererent, interim equitatu auxiliisque levium 
armorum ab effusa praedandi licentia hostem cohibendum — iratus se ex consilio proripuit, 
signumque simul itineris pugnaeque quum proposuisset, ‘Immo Arretii ante moenia 
sedeamus’, inquit; ‘hic enim patria et penates sunt’. (22.3.7-9). 


1 Sisenna was known, however, for his turpes ioci (Ovid, Tristia 2.443f.). 

2 Ammianus is overheard offering recitations from his works at Libanius, Epist.1063; while Augustine could 
express surprise that his tutor Ambrose read in silence (Conf.6.3). 

3 Cf. e.g. Suet. Div.Aug.85, 89.3. One may wonder whether audience or performer derived greater 
delectation from the soirées referred to in Suetonius’ Claudius 41. 

4 Thus at Ann.15.63-64 (one instance suffices) Seneca’s death is conceived and described in terms 
deliberately reminiscent of Socrates’ as portrayed in Plato’s Phaedo. The end, when after a clumsy sequence 
of blundering mishaps it comes, is an undignified mockery thereof. 
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A magnificent specimen of Livy’s mira facundia. The rapidity of the enemy’s 
movements and the consul’s headstrong character are evoked by the effects of the words on the 
ear. Particularly striking is the frenetic alliteration of qui ne quieto quidem . . . quieturus 
erat, and the unusually frequent hiatus (25 elisions in 94 words, against a usual tally in 
Livian narrative prose of about 20 per 100)5, which by contrast makes the hiatus-free 
description of Flaminius’ more cautious advisers (ceteris omnibus in consilio salutaria 
magis quam speciosa suadentibus) fall upon the ear with an especially solid resonance, in 
accord with the deliberate sagacity of their counsel. 

The syntax, too, commands attention, a virtuoso demonstration of periodic prose 
technique. The first word announces, unremarkably, the subject; but at once we are plunged 
into a sequence of subordinate clauses of artful variety. First the relative clause, then the 
participial clause dependent on ratus (containing itself a long indirect statement of the 
consul’s thinking), then the ablative absolute ceteris . . . suadentibus, and the oratio obliqua of 
the parenthesis. By the time we arrive at cohibendum (we are listening, remember), we may 
almost have forgotten how we began. Hence iratus, which serves two functions. First, it 
reminds us of the starting point, the subject. That, to a Latin ear, is important. A hanging 
nominative demands resolution with a finite verb, rather as does a chord of the seventh on the 
dominant by a close on the tonic in music. We are led back to expect an early resolution of the 
‘chord’ stated by Flaminius. It also emphasizes the precipitately hasty manner of Flaminius’ 
conduct by its hiatus with cohibendum — a particularly strident elision of a nasal syllable with 
a short opening vowel. 

Thus far, Livy has used the syntactical construction of the sentence to point the contrast 
between the orderly, rational thought of Flaminius’ advisers in war-council, and his own 
reckless hurry, for while the long periodic organisation of the subordinate clauses marks 
discipline of thought, planning and preparation for the main action (in the main verb) of a 
sentence, the main clause is despatched rapidly; and — the coup de grace — it is immediately 
followed by a parataxis (introduced by signumque) —-que being the most expeditious of 
Latin’s various conjunctions. So the grammatical resolution supplied by proripuit is not 
allowed to stand in the listener’s mind before it is overtaken by a connexion suggestive, after 
such elaborately careful syntactical engineering of the subordinate clauses, of indiscipline 
and disorder. 

And so to Flaminius’ speech: 


Immo Arretii ante moenia sedeamus’.. . ‘hic enim patria et penates sunt. Hannibal emissus e 
manibus perpopuletur Italiam vastandoque et urendo ad Romana moenia perveniat, nec ante nos hinc 
moverimus, quam, sicut olim Camillus ab Veiis, C. Flaminium ab Arretio patres acciverint? (223.10) 


‘The language is portentous, the irony solemn and majestic. Conspicuous Roman principles 
are on display — patria et penates — not without evocations, suitable to the epoch of the pax 
Augusta, of the theme of Rome’s union with tota Italia. And then a choice specimen of 
historical paradigm: M. Furius Camillus, saviour of Rome from the Gauls in 387/6, founder of 
the temple of Concord in time of civil perturbation, Second Founder, no less, of Rome herself, 
had earned himself a special place in the firmament of Augustan heroology.§ 

The sonority and irony of the rhetoric marks a fitting climax to the carefully 
constructed syntax of its introduction in §§ 7-9. The appeals to fatherland and hearth, and to the 
historical precedent, moreover, befit the dignity of a consul of Rome. Were the context 
different, the sentiments would not demean a Regulus, a Scipio Africanus, or a Cato. We are 
in the ideological stratosphere of Augustan Romanitas. Then what happens? 


5 A word count of thirteen chapters picked at random from the corpus, but excluding speeches in oratio 
recta of more than a sentence or two (namely, 1.51, 2.19, 3.70, 5.33, 21.11, 22.6, 22.27, 23.40, 24.17, 35.22, 38.16, 
40.47, 44.3), yields a score of 3,622, with 723 hiatuses of whatever degrees of stridency. 

6 Cf. R.Syme, RP (1979), 423, 431; The Augustan Aristocracy (1986), 97f.. It will not elude readers that the 
sack of Rome by the Gauls is the last historical episode (as opposed to persona) depicted before the battle of 
Actium on the shield of Aeneas in Virg. Aen. 8. 
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haec simul increpans quum ocius signa convelli iuberet et ipse in equum insiluisset, equus 
repente corruit consulemque lapsum super caput effudit.. (22.3.11) 


Intimations of the menace to the state and of his own high station and responsibility are barely 
off his lips, before the consul falls in a clownishly undignified heap from his mount. By the 
complex syntactical order of §§ 7-9 and the elevated rhetoric of § 10, Livy has created an 
atmosphere of deep gravity: a consul in the field, urging immediate and resolute action ad 
rem publicam salvandam, is a decorous spectacle. But he proves suddenly incompetent even to 
mount his horse. The device is an drpooddé«nrov, rather as if one were to hear Henry V’s 
harangue before Harfleur, then witness the King stumble headlong into the mud.” 


Copyright (c) 1990 Lindsay G. H. Hall 
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Augustine, de Genesi contra Manichaeos 2.9 


This note results from work on a critical edition of the De Genesi contra Manichaeos 
supported by the Central Research Fund of the University of London. 


In the second book of Augustine’s exposition of the opening chapters of Genesis, directed 
against the Manichaean exegesis and written in 389, we find the following: 


lignum autem vitae plantatum in medio paradisi sapientiam illam significat, qua oportet 
ut intelligat anima, in meditullio quodam rerum se esse ordinatam, ut quamvis 
subiectam sibi habeat omnem naturam corpoream, supra se tamen esse intelligat naturam 
Dei: et neque in dexteram declinet, sibi arrogando quod non est; neque ad sinistram, per 
neglegentiam contemnendo quod est: et hoc est lignum vitae plantatum in medio paradisi. 
Patrologia Latina 34, col.203 


Thus Migne, reproducing the seventeenth-century Benedictine text. We may note both 
unusual vocabulary and syntax characteristic of late Latin in this passage. meditullium is a 
word not met with frequently in our surviving literature; a compound of medius and tellus, it is 
first attested in Cicero, Topica 8.36. It next occurs in a fragment of the younger Seneca preserved 
in Jerome’s Adversus Iovinianum where it is used in a figurative sense as an explanation of 
philosophical indifferents. It then disappears for over a century until becoming one of a number 
of such words which make their reappearance in the highly-coloured works of Apuleius. 

The explanation generally given for many of the linguistic quirks of Apuleius is that 
Fronto and his disciples retrieved all manner of obsolete words from old Latin literature of the 
Republic. This they undoubtedly did, but it may equally be the case that many words which 
exhibit the phenomenon of the ‘classical gap’ were always current in provincial speech, 
having been part of the daily language of the original colonists and remaining so when out of 
vogue in metropolitan Italy. To attempt to distinguish between genuine revivals from almost 
forgotten books and expressions preserved in the provinces and then admitted, or readmitted, 
to the literary language might prove an interesting avenue of study. It may be of significance 
that Augustine only uses meditullium here in a work avowedly written for the unsophisticated 
(see the opening of Book 1). 

meditullium lingered for a while in mediaeval Latin prose before being reduced to 
gibberish in glosses, but a happier future awaited plantare. The classical term is serere, but 
plantare follows a pattern similar to that of meditullium. Used by the elder Pliny, it reappears 


7 The fact that the incident is at once transferred into an omen in the next sentence does not diminish the 
humorous manner or effect of the consul’s sudden fall from dignity itself. 
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almost simultaneously in the present passage, in Palladius (Opus Agr.4.9.5) and in the 
Vulgate Bible (Psalms 93.9 and Luke 20.9), a feature not noticed by Plater and White, 
Grammar of the Vulgate. A useful husbandman’s verb would be much helped in its survival 
and spread by being dignified in a frequently-read passage of Holy Writ. 

The usual construction of oportet is with the accusative and infinitive. This 
construction gradually disappears from late Latin to be replaced by a conjunction and finite 
verb. The present use of oportet with ut and a consecutive subjunctive first occurs in Plautus 
(Persa lines 123-126 Lindsay) and can be supported by Augustine, de civitate Dei 1.10 
oportebat enim ut eis adderetur etiam experimentorum disciplina, a quibus tam diu fuerit 
neglecta verborum and Boethius, de consolatione philosophiae 1, prose IV si operam 
medicantis exspectas, oportet vulnus detegas}. 

My studies in the textual transmission of the de Genesi contra Manichaeos have found 
that not all the oldest MSS read meditullio but make the easy trivialisation into medio. I am 
persuaded, however, by the considerations of the development of the language outlined above 
that the text as traditionally printed is sound, if somewhat inelegantly spelt and presented. 


Copyright (c) 1990 P.A.Holson 
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I am grateful to Mr P.A. George for conversations on these matters, to Dr K.M. 
Coleman for commenting on an earlier draft, to the editor for performing his editorial 
function, and to members of the Senior Honours class (1987) at St Andrews, viz. Jane Allen, 
Ellen Head, B. Hughes, Sian Roberts and Katherine Quinn, for some of the phonological 
material and for observations on authors other than Livy, Petronius and Juvenal. I am also 
grateful to the HSRC for financial aid. 


Cum may be followed by an ablative or a verb (not to speak of the development of the latter, 
cum... tum...) and there are cases where temporal cum is immediately followed by an ablative 
which precedes the verb. If language (in general) is both to be taken in the word order given and not 
to mislead (and therefore interrupt understanding and confuse), ambiguities should be avoided or 
circumvented, and it is worth considering whether an ancient reader or listener could have been 
able to recognize the value of the cum without recourse to what follows it, or how soon such an ability 
would avail itself, and whether potentially ambiguous situations occur, and whether any avoidance 
techniques are in evidence. 

In a discussion of orthography Quintilian observes that many people use ad for the 
preposition and at for the conjunction. It is clear that pronunciation was indistinctive, and 
evidence from inscriptions supports the idea that final t/d was pronounced as a glottal stop.! 
Itemque, he proceeds, ‘cum’, si tempus significaret, per quom, si comitem, per c ac duas 
sequentis scriberetur (1.7.5). It seems that in this case too the sound was indistinctive, an 
observation not countered by 8.3.45, but supported by Marius Victorinus (GLK 6.13.12). Even the 
spelling distinction cannot have been regular. Quintilian (1.7.5) is vague, but the late Scaurus 
describes clearly a certain haphazardness (GLK 7.28.6). There is also the evidence of 
inscriptions, some early, where quom (and its variants) is not infrequently used for the 
preposition (TALL s.v. cum 1339.82ff) and MSS, especially of Plautus, where the same occurs 
(TALL 1340.3ff). In other MSS, some early, cum is used for both the preposition and conjunction. 


1 JT would hazard the conjecture that this should read si operam medicantis expectas, oportet <ut> vulnus 
detegas. The ut might easily be lost in the course of transmission, and the ellipse seems somewhat abrupt. 

1 Cf. V. Vaananen, Le latin vulgaire des inscriptions pompéienes (Berlin, 19663), 70-71; Introduction au latin 
vulgaire (Paris, 1981), 68-69. 
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There was, however, a difference in phrasing (cf. Marius Victorinus, GLK 6.204. 4, 
mutato accentu). This may be reflected in the following two facts. In hexameter verse (a) there 
seems to be a tendency to avoid a caesura between cum and its ablative, and (b) whereas the 
preposition is not elided in thesis (s.v. TALL, init.), temporal cum is sometimes elided, 
especially in thesis. It seems that the preposition and its ablative form a single unit like a 
word. This may well have solved matters for the listener, but, if the spelling difference was not 
uniform, writers and reciters cannot have relied on it and other factors must be important. 

Of more basic importance is the fact that the preposition and the conjunction are 
different words with different functions, so that we might expect as little confusion in practical 
terms as one finds between ‘then’ and ‘than’, often pronounced pretty indistinguishably, in 
English (in earlier periods, indeed, the two words were not always spelled distinctively). It is 
a factor of the different applications of prepositional and temporal cum that they tend to differ 
as regards the positions they find themselves in in the sentence. But this is only a tendency, 
and cases of cum puzzling competent students at first sight are not hard to find, e.g. where an 
ablative seems to interfere with a temporal cum. It might seem that there could have been 
potential for ambiguity, and accordingly an investigation of some of the properties of the two 
words may have significant results. There are differences between authors and between 
periods, but discussion of these would expand the scope of this essay excessively. Accordingly I 
have used Livy as a sample, because of the large number of examples (easily reached via the 
concordance which lists both words under the spelling ‘cum’). A sampling of cod. Paris lat. 
5730 (=P) and Vindob. lat. 15 (=V) suggests that Livy himself may not have used the spelling 
difference. 

Using Livy, then, one may observe that the conjunction generally comes at the head of 
its clause, or, more accurately, after a distinct and identifiable colon-end: ablatives absolute, 
participial phrases, expanded subjects or objects, expressions of distance or time are typical 
preceding cola. Even when temporal cum is considerably delayed, a complete colon is 
strongly preferred as a lead-in, as in cum audisse(n)t preceded by an accusative and 
infinitive construction. Other factors may aid recognition, as pluperfect tenses with or without 
vixdum, nondum, iam etc, in the preceding colon.2 There may be a felt need for temporal 
definition and tum as a preceder may act as a signpost (but see 43.5.1). The strongest colon 
completions are obviously sentence ends, and initial cum is conjunctive in some 80% of cases; 
when it is preceded by et, nam (40 times, always conjunctive), inde etc this position is 
substantially unchanged.3 In this crude sense initial cum is likely to be temporal. However, 
while in some of the remaining 20% there are factors in the preceding sentence which lead the 
reader to be able to recognise cum as the preposition (see below), this is not always so. 

By contrast to the tendency to initial position that temporal cum has, the preposition 
characteristically comes within a colon, and what precedes is fairly generally recognisable 
as incomplete. Person(s) or thing(s) accompanied often precede and there is the tendency for 
prepositional cum to be favoured later in the sentence, temporal cum earlier (inverse cum 
temporal provides some easily recognisable exceptions). But in cases where the prepositional 
phrase has a more explicitly adverbial connection with the verb it does not look back to a thing 
accompanied, and therefore may begin cola. It follows from this nexus of observations that 
prepositional cum is often, but not always recognisable as such on its appearance; a number of 


2 At 3.32.6, tam redierant legati cum legibus, the legati are not sufficiently identifiable without cum legibus 
and soiam... legati cannot be mistaken for a complete colon. 

3 On the other hand, nec and non at sentence beginnings tend strongly to prefer the preposition in the second 
position; otherwise the initial negative has application to what follows the temporal cum clause (usually a 
short one), and the preference for the prepositional usage seems to show a concern to avoid suspending 
unused the negative value for any length of time before it is needed (cum temporal... non... is preferred 
otherwise). Nec is followed by temporal cum twice, by the preposition 22 times. Non is followed by temporal 
cum twice, by the preposition 16 times. Ne is followed by temporal cum twice, by the preposition 7 times 
(whereas ut is approximately 40::20 in favour of temporal cum). 
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other factors may aid recognition in individual cases, such as anaphora, a preference for not 
starting too many subordinate clauses inside each other (i.e. for not obliging the audience to 
retain too many words in their heads before a theme or direction has been indicated), the 
general sense or drift of the context,4 the fact that certain words, e.g. bellum, foedus, pax, 
amicitia etc, invariably or almost invariably favour the preposition over the conjunction as 
the next word.5 Nevertheless, a residue is left over which therefore calls into doubt the 
recognisability, without looking to the sequel, of temporal cum. 

As mentioned above, the use of prepositional cum phrases in close connection with the 
verb is a complicating factor in the difference in position preferred by cum prepositional and 
cum temporal (see further [2c] in the discussion below). Further complication derives from (1) 
an aspect of word order relating to cum temporal, and (2) from (a) emphatic and (b) resumptive 
uses of the preposition in which cwm occurs as first or second word in the sentence. 

(1) Firstly cum temporal. Its natural position is at the head of its clause (subject to the 
qualifications adumbrated above, qualifications which would have still greater importance in 
earlier Latin), which itself tends to come early in the sentence. Where it is significantly 
delayed it still follows a completed colon. But elements associated with the clause and 
incomplete in themselves may anticipate it, as in the common quae cum ita sint and haec 
cum dixisse(n)t (it will emerge below that these are special cases subject to little or no potential 
for confusion). It is also common to have a subject shared by clause and sentence before the 
temporal cum. Sometimes ‘subject’ must be understood loosely as at 38.15.4, inclusi cum alia 
spes auxilii nulla esset, . . .(= ‘Those shut in, when they had no hope, . . .’).6 The thematic 
connection is useful in that it avoids the need to sustain a spare subject without any thematic 
material attached to it for the length of a clause.? This can happen, but emphasis on the subject 
aids its retention over the intervening space: 31.31.2, nam et Macedones, cum. . . venissem,. 

. effecerunt. Since prepositional as well as temporal cum may come first or second one 
should ask what factors are relevant to differentiation. 

(2) Three reasons will cover most, if not. all, cases of early prepositional cum phrases. 
(a) Prepositional cum may occur first word (less often second) to emphasise a contrast with 
something in the previous sentence. Thus 21.32.5: ipse cum admodum exiguis coplis Genuam 
repetit (ipse is common like this, but names are often used too. Cf. 28.16.10; 42.64.5; 36.14.1; 
39.31.6; etc). Or 2.40.14: eo anno Hernici devicti; cum Volscis aequo Marte discessum est, or 
2.24.2: alius alium confirmare ne nomina darent; cum omnibus potius quam solos perituros; 
... See also 28.11.15-12.1. Although in such cases the cum (prepositional) phrase looks back to 
its contrast (hence its position: 2.24.2 is a little more complex), it is not always the case that the 


4 At 42.56.38, M. Lucretius, Chalcidem adveniens cum ..., one might have expected cum classe but that we 
already know it (and nothing else is relevant); therefore treat as a participial colon followed by temporal cum). 

5 Foedus cum occurs nine times, pax cum six times, and amicitia cum twice as prepositional phrases, never 
temporal. Bellum cum is prepositional 32 times, temporal twice (31.47.4; 45.21.2) both of which cases involve 
clearly completed phras>-. “Vhcre such nouns are the antecedent of a relative followed by cum the same 
preference obtains. 

6 Here inclusi is not participial; representing a change of subject it is substantival and therefore (despite its 
semantic compatibility with the preposition) does not favour cum + abl. (Contrast the different case at 
21.14.4). Some cases of late conjunctive cum in Petronius' prose resemble this example. In these, however, 
the participle is expanded into a phrase which technically could form part of the cum clause, but on the 
analogy of 68.1, 87.1 etc seems virtually to be a clause in its own right: 30.5; 31.1; cf. 57.1; contrast 64.5. 

7 Cf. n. 3 on nec and non above. This problem does not arise when temporal cum is considerably delayed, for 
then enough thematic material precedes to lead the reader appropriately. Ablatives absolute may precede or 
follow temporal cum, to some extent depending on their connectedness with the clause or the sentence. 
Objects which precede temporal cum may be connected either with the clause or the sentence (when 
resumptive its connection with the previous sentence helps its retention over the clause). Per eosdem dies is 
connected with the whole sentence and resumptive. On the other hand x mil. pas. cum abesse(n)t is either a 
stylism or a relic of earlier ways. 
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lead-in is so worded as to guarantee that a contrast is to follow. In cases using ipse, however, 
the contrast is revealed by the emphatic nature of that word (names are often equally clear and 
in virtually all these cases the value of cum is instantly recognisable as prepositional; perhaps 
some doubt affects 34.13.2). 

It is a corollary of this that one can grade pronouns by observing the frequency with 
which they are followed in the initial position by cum prepositional as against the number of 
times they are followed by cum temporal. Thus the connecting relative is never, in any of its 
grammatical inflexions, followed by prepositional cum, but 143 times by cum temporal. 
Initial hic, haec, hoc ete (including ad/ob haec etc) is once or twice followed by cum 
prepositional (hi cum 29.29.1; haec cum 33.13.13, but see below on this example), but 37 times by 
cum temporal (mainly using the form haec as neuter plural [26 times]). In the same position 
is, ea, id is followed 52 times by temporal cum (mainly in the forms is [19 times], id [13 times] 
and ea [as neut.pl. 8 times]), and 9 times by prepositional cum (6 times after the masculine). 
By contrast ipse (other forms are not found in this collocation at sentence beginnings) is 
followed only three times by temporal cum, whereas it is followed 16 times by prepositional 
cum. Ille is statistically insignificant in this context; for what it is worth it is followed three 
times by temporal cum (twice with ille, once with illa), never by cum prepositional. The state of 
affairs as regards names is hard to quantify, but seems to be between is and ipse. The 
difference between qui etc and hic etc on the one hand, and is etc on the other is that the former 
refer to an antecedent whereas anaphoric is picks it up and stands for it. The place of ipse is a 
natural result of its inherent emphasis. It follows from this hierarchy that such a sentence as 
at 21.6.3 is unproblematic: qui (nom.pl.) cum legatis in senatum introductis de re publica 
rettulissent, .. . There is no room for confusion over cum legatis because the connecting 
relative ensures that the cum here is the conjunction and not the preposition (see also 31.29.4). 

Since this hierarchy is related to stress-bearing potential, it should (as it does) exclude 
a contrasting (i.e. emphatic) prepositional cum phrase from following qui (initial), but 
logically need not exclude resumptive and adverbial uses of prepositional cum. Resumptive 
uses of cum phrases need to come in the initial position and are on that ground excluded from 
following qui, but the fact that adverbial uses of the prepositional phrase are not found after the 
connecting relative presumably arises from a strategy for avoiding confusion. 

In these uses of prepositional cum phrases, where a contrast with something in the 
preceding sentence is being made, the natural tendency (in Latin) to draw together the 
contrasting items produces this word order (in which prepositional cum is first word). As 
already said, it may also aid immediate recognition of the prepositional value of the ‘cum’. 
The second kind (b) of early prepositional cum phrase is resumptive. When cum.+ ablative 
picks up a reference to some person or group or thing mentioned in the previous sentence, or 
important in the recent context, it is moved to the head of its own sentence. Thus cum iis used 
initially is prepositional in all of its (sixteen) occurrences (cf. also 2.16.8; 4.7.10; 9.43.25f; 
44.31.14). It might be noted that iis very rarely begins a sentence and is correspondingly 
implausible as a word to follow the conjunction (and on the other hand the resumptive role is 
natural to the semantics of is).9 With such resumptive cases the context does not entail that a 
resumptive is in the offing, but clarity is always obtained very rapidly. 

In (a) and (b) above, the application of cum depends on what has gone before and it is 
often possible to recognise it without recourse to what comes after the cum, either from the 
nature of the preceding word (e.g. ipse etc) or from more general factors applying to the 


8 When sentence-internal qui etc .introduces a new statement or provides a subject clause it is preceded by a 
marked colon boundary and is more generally followed by temporal than by prepositional cum; when it 
merely provides extra information about its antecedent the preposition is favoured over the conjunction 
since the relative and antecedent cohere closely without a clear colon boundary. 

9 Cum his (initial) is prepositional in 11 out of 22 occurrences and is used rather like cum iis, but at least 
sometimes is clearly intended to use some of its demonstrative nature (cf. 5.5.1; 5.33.6; 1.14.4; 42.49.8). 
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context, statistical imponderables such as the general drift of the passage. It does not seem, 
however, always to be possible: Livy did not write the leads-in with a set purpose to avoid 
ambiguity, rather the elements to be contrasted are drawn together for other, natural, reasons, 
and the resumptive is put as close as possible to what is being picked up, also for other, natural, 
reasons. On the other hand the absence of adverbial cum prepositional phrases after the 
connecting relative may be due to a subconscious avoidance of potentially confusing 
language. 

(c) The third kind of early prepositional cum phrase is used in close connection with 
the verb and therefore its connection with a noun is much looser. Such phrases may locate the 
cum at first or second word without special emphasis and without preparation. As a sample 
provider here I have used the relevant portions of the TALL, liberally supplemented. On this 
basis it appears that such phrases are favoured later in the sentence and that the phrase tends to 
occur inside an otherwise incomplete colon (i.e. preceded by a noun or some word that 
otherwise aids immediate recognition). This may be another case of a subconscious need to 
avoid potential confusion. When this kind of prepositional cum phrase does come later in the 
sentence a number of factors contribute individually or in combinations to make the 
prepositional value immediately recognisable, incompletion of the colon as at 3.61.10, 
captisque cum ingenti caede maiore praeda potitur, the need for a simple statement as at 
2.24.1,inter haec maior alius terror: Latini equites cum tumultuoso advolant nuntio,. . ., or 
parallelism as at 3.72.1, non silentio modo, sed cum adsensu . . . animadvertissent. An 
adjective may precede (signposting the noun to come) as at 44.31.7, vano cum incepto, or the 
relevant verb as at 34.25.8, conloquentem eum cum suis. The language of the lead-in may be 
revealing in other ways, as 1.33.4, exercitus Latinus comminus cum Romanis signa 
contulerat (cf. 42.55.1-2; 6.18.16). There may be a complicity between writer and reader about 
the need to suspend too many words in the head over an intervening clause, as at 9.39.6. 

But if such factors do not cover all the cases of this usage of prepositional cum when it 
occurs later in the sentence, far fewer are covered with early cases, and few, if any, of this kind 
of prepositional phrase when placed at the beginning of the sentence. One example will 
demonstrate the recognition potential: 40.40.5, ‘duplicate turmas’ inquit ‘duarum legionum 
equites et permittite equos in cuneum hostium quo nostros urgent. id cum maiore vi facietis si 
effrenatos in eos equos immittitis; .. .’ Although initial is, ea, id favours temporal cum in the 
following position, cum is recognisable as the preposition in this sentence because the nature of 
the context precludes the expectation of a temporal statement. But it is not always like that: 
compare with each other the following:- 21.3.4, “ . .’ cum admiratione tam ancipitis 
sententiae in se omnes convertisset, ... and 39.37.18, “ . .’ cum adsensu maximae partis est 
auditus,.... It is patent that there is no way of distinguishing in advance that in the first 
example we have cum temporal and in the second cum prepositional. And if it is at all often the 
case that we need to look after the cum then we must always have to do so, except where such 
special circumstances as already indicated apply (e.g. qui cum is always conjunctive, 
bellum cum is almost always prepositional, parallelism predecides the second limb, etc). 

So one musu 100k beyond the cum, and immediately another tangle emerges: in both the 
cases just quoted an ablative is the following word. As regards the first example, admiratione 
occurs 16 times, only once with prepositional cum: 7.10.12, defixerat pavor cum admiratione 
Gallos, where a clear pair is formed and the first item, pavor, precedes (the position of the verb 
also helps). In other words admiratione at 21.3.4 rejects prepositional cum. Adsensu, however, 
belongs to cum whenever it follows it immediately (ten times). On reaching adsensu at 
39.37.18, then, one is forced to take cum with it. 

But life is not simple. When an adjective comes between cum and adsensu the latter's 
need for a preposition is lessened (cf. 9.45.13; 37.1.10; 38.60.7; 27.8.10 for the adj. + adsensu 
without prepositional cum): in the collocation ‘cum’ adj. adsensu, of two examples, in one 
(45.10.12) the phrase is prepositional, in the other (31.25.6) it is not: haec oratio cum ingenti 
adsensu hominum acciperetur. In this case I believe it is the formulation haec .. . cum which 
rejects the prepositional sense: cf. 8.27.6; 10.40.1; 6.37.1; 36.9.8 and observe that in 26 out of 27 
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cases of initial haec (neuter plural) cum the ‘cum’ is the conjunction. In the remaining case 
there is a difficulty (again involving adsensu). 

“..’ haec cum omnium sociorum adsensu dicta, Aetolis non in praesentia modo 
gravia auditu, sed mox etiam belli causae . . . fuerunt (33.13.13). It might have been deduced 
from what was said of adjectives and adsensu above (and observed at 5.9.7, cum omnium 
adsensu comprobata oratio esset), that the genitive omnium sociorum would reduce the need 
for a preposition in 33.13.13. Furthermore, as noted above, statistically speaking, initial haec 
(neuter plural) cum is elsewhere always conjunctive (other inflexions provide only one other 
prepositional usage, 29.29.1 using hi; as neuter plurals initial quae cum [11 times] and ea 
cum [8 times] are always conjunctive). In addition, after a speech one would have a strong 
expectation that haec cum would lead into the formula haec cum dixisse(n)t / dicta essent (or 
audisse(n)t). But according to the text here cum is prepositional. It is not that Livy has used 
haec instead of quae (which, as the connecting relative, is vastly antipathetic to the preposition) 
in order to allow cum . . . adsensu, for while one has quae cum ita sint one does not have quae 
cum dixisset and the like (Prof. J.E. Atkinson suggests that haec avoids blurring the end of the 
speech for the reader). I would suggest the deletion of cum here. This would be in line with gen 
+ adsensu (cf. 5.9.7, quoted above) and with adj. + adsensu, and would also normalise haec 
cum (as temporal). 

Now the formulation of a rule. Where differentiation of the application of cum has not 
been decided in advance in any of the ways outlined piecemeal above, one must look to the 
immediate sequel. An. ablative may follow which rejects the preposition, either of its own 
nature (admiratione, societate, aetate etc) or because of the context. At 21.41.12, cum Africo 
bello, it is not possible for Africo to mean ‘an African’ because of the context, and in this context 
bello rejects the preposition (cf. 24.9.11). Alternatively, the ablative which follows cum may 
demand the preposition, as adsensu (on its own) does, names do, parte (but not alia parte) does, 
sociis andomnibus (in 28 out of 32 cases) do. An ablative adjective (or a genitive) works as an 
instruction to suspend judgement. What limit is there to this suspension of judgement? Apart 
from one extreme case which will need discussion below (38.25.11), the natural limit seems to 
be the distance of a few words, not making more than one phrase: 34.61.11, et in eo maxime 
haesitabat quod cum Barcinae solum factionis hominibus conlocutum eum arguebant; 2.23.3, 
magno natu quidam cum omnium malorum suorum insignibus se in forum proiecit. In the 
first, of these two cases the quod may also be a deciding factor. Such a limit to the suspension of 
judgement would satisfy psycholinguisticians.!° 

This ‘rule’ or protocol presupposes (among other things) a hierarchy of nouns graded 
according to their degree of compatibility with cum (prepositional). Such a hierarchy is a 
necessary proposition in a language, but there must, presumably, be some blurring, 
particularly in such a voluminous writer as Livy. Three case studies follow. 

(i) Cum silentio. Silentio occurs without cum in adverbial applications quite freely 
(see 21.47.2; 25.9.11; 3.54.11; 8.38.4; 3.72.1; 27.2.10; 21.33.11; etc) The word occurs five times 
after cum in three of which it immediately coheres as a prepositional phrase (7.35.2; 38.10.4; 
25.9.15). The two remaining cases are 8.7.21, demerso ab admiratione animo, cum silentio 
defixi stetissent, ..., and 22.60.22, maluerunt in tentoriis latentes simul lucem atque hostem 
exspectare, cum silentio noctis erumpendi occasio esset. In both cases a recognisably complete 
colon precedes and the context is helpful, perhaps particularly the second. Furthermore, the 
fact that silentio occurs freely without cum provides additional help. 

(ii) A rather similar situation arises with regard to cum praesidio. Praesidio occurs 
freely without the preposition, but when it follows cum it coheres as a prepositional phrase 24 
times out of 26. The two exceptions are 7.29.6,..., Tifata, imminentes Capuae colles, cum 
praesidio firmo occupassent, descendunt ..., and 38.25.11,... profectus e castris cum eodem 
quo antea praesidio equitum quinque milia fere processisset. In the first case the principle of 


10 See A. Freund in D.W. Massaro (ed.), Understanding Language (New York, 1975), 360, 364, 367. 
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prior completeness is helpful but not conclusive, but the verb which settles the matter is reached 
very quickly. The second case is outrageous. The context is as follows:— Consul affirmante 
Attalo venturos reges et transigi rem posse, profectus e castris cum eodem quo antea praesidio 
equitum quinque milia fere processisset nec multum a constituto loco abesset, repente 
concitatis equis cum impetu hostili videt Gallos venientes. Here the prepositional phrase 
would be quite legitimate with profectus (cf. 23.7.9, proficiscitur e castris cum modico 
praesidio) and nothing prevents this interpretation for the space of eight words comprising two 
distinct phrases before the appearance of the deciding verb.!! Livy is not averse to using both 
temporal and prepositional cum within a single clause (note 29.29.1; 28.45.20; 44.1.6 etc) and 
this sentence would be much more tolerable with the insertion of temporal cum before 
processisset. 

(iii) Datives. It was observed that certain kinds of word have ablatives that must be 
taken with a preceding cum as part of a prepositional phrase, unless care is taken to preclude 
this. Occasionally word order seems intended to avoid difficulty, as at 41.6.3, cum abisset 
magistratu, and 34.30.2,. .. cum acquievisset Gytheo ab suis retento. But some datives can be 
confused, theoretically, with ablatives and one might wonder whether care was taken to avoid 
problems, or whether problems arise. Numbers being small for such collocations, it may be 
that they were avoided. Two examples follow. At 2.55.5, Volero appellat tribunos. Cum auxilio 
nemo esset, ... , context makes the sense clear and the space involved is very small. At least 
equally importantly auxilio (abl.) can stand without a preposition, but cum auxilio 
(prepositional) occurs only once (31.46.5) whereas the dative is very common. At 45.27.2, 
Agasas (resumptive accusative) quod (because) cum Marcio consuli tradidissent urbem,.. ., 
there is similarly limited room for confusion, a very rapid settling, and the fact that quod (as a 
conjunction) probably decides the matter in advance. 

In conclusion, confusion between temporal and prepositional cum must have been 
possible in a limited way, but in real terms it is very rare. Various kinds of factor act as 
preventatives; some of them show (it seems) strategy for the purpose of avoiding confusion; 
e.g. temporal cum tends very strongly not to be used after words like bellum, adverbial cum 
phrases (prepositional) are not used after the connecting relative, the general avoidance of 
confusing ablatives and datives, changes of word order. Others are simply due to the 
linguistic functions of the two (different) words.!2 These details derive from Livy, but 
preliminary investigations by members of the Senior Honours class (1987) at St Andrews, 
based on Virgil, Martial and material in Kuehner-Stegmann suggest that there is an 
underlying uniformity. 13 
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11 For cum eodem praesidio cf. 29.17.10. Note that cum eodem turns out to be prepositional 6 out of 9 times 
(including this passage; 38.25.11): the remainder are not problematic: 21.32.11; 23.38.5; 28.25.6. 

12 A discussion of cum...tum... would have added length to the argument without changing the drift. 
41.10.5, ad quod cum illi tum consulis imperio dicto audientes futuros esse dicerent,... is, or may be, puzzling 
out of context, but it is ensured that the cum is temporal by quod and iii and the reader would know that wii is 
nom. pl. which leaves no room for tum to mislead. 

13 | believe that Petronius’ prose too fits into this general pattern. The principle of completion of cola is strong 
and initial cum or initial conjunction + cum is always conjunctive; the closest to an exception is 99.5. In the 
case of the conjunction followed by an ablative (47.8; 48.7; 66.3; 79.2; 79.4; 88.10) three cases are effectively 
sentence initial (47.8; 48.7; 79.2), one is colon initial (88.10). Various other factors also apply in all these cases 
and the two exceptions (66.3; 79.4). In Juvenal the conjunction is immediately followed by an ablative in 
three out of 118 cases (5.78; 6.204; 7.6; cf. 6.458). 
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In a recent article (“The Athenian archons: a note’, Historia 36.2 [1987], 235-240) 
W.G.Forrest and D.L.Stockton have argued that, contrary to received opinion, (a) an 
Athenian could hold an archonship (as opposed to the eponymous archonship) more than once 
in his lifetime and (b) that an archon was a member of the council of the Areopagus from the 
moment he first assumed that office. If the case of this heretical view can be established the 
implications for the generally accepted picture of Athenian political and constitutional history 
will be far-reaching. 

The essentially commonsense arguments which Forrest and Stockton (henceforth F/S) 
adduce towards establishing proposition (a) seem to me to be both powerful and convincing. 
They carry with them two inescapable conclusions, viz. (i) the archon eponymous for any 
particular year was not necessarily (or even very often) a young man and (ii) there is no need 
to assume an Areopagus of 300 members. At most 150-200 is likely. 

The purpose of this note is to offer further support for proposition (b). 

Aristotle (or ‘a member of the Aristotelian school’ — I have no intention of getting 
embroiled in this particular controversy) Ath.Pol. 25.1-2 avéavouévov 5é tod mArfOous 
yevouevos Tov Sihpov mpoordms Ed¢idAtns 6 Lwdwrldov cal Soxdv ddupoddxnros elvar kai 
Stkatos mpos tiv molktelav, érébeTro tH BovaAj. kai mpdtov pév dvetrev toddovs Tédiv 
‘Apeorayitav dydvas émdépwv mepl tdv Stwxnudvey' érecta tis BovaAfs émt Kévavos 
dpyovros dnavta mepietie ta énideta ot’ av hv nh Ths todTtelas dudakyh. . . . P.J.Rhodes, in 
his commentary (Oxford 1981, 313-4), remarks, with some justification, that it is hard to see 
why individual Areopagites should be prosecuted for their part in the unofficial activities of the 
Areopagus. One might add that it is equally hard to see how any effective prosecution could be 
brought against an individual for his involvement in the collective official actions of a 
council of state. 

Rhodes, referring to Plutarch Pericles 10.7 EdidAtnv pév obv goBepov évta tots 
dAtyapyiKois Kai mepl tas evOivas Kat Sifers Tav Tov Shyov ddixovvrav dnapalTnTov . . . 
suggests that individual Areopagites were prosecuted for their conduct as magistrates: in 
particular, in the e#@uvat which they had to undergo on retirement from the archonship. This is 
in itself a plausible hypothesis, which gives a satisfactory explanation of the phrase dydvas 
émgépuv epi tdv diwxnuévav, for here personal responsibility for possible corruption or 
maladministration could be clearly identified. But since Rhodes believes in an absolute 
separation between Areopagus and archons (‘the council which these retired archons would 
join .. .’) he simply concludes that by such prosecutions Ephialtes was enabled to ‘discredit the 
Areopagus’. On Rhodes’ assumption such ‘discredit’ would clearly have been indirect, and, 
one might think, of rather marginal efficacy!. Why should such prosecutions have discredited 
the Areopagus but not the archonship? 

In fact the emphatic position of émé6ero 17H BovAf at the very end of the first sentence 
underlines the author’s point that it was the council of the Areopagus (the thematic subject of the 
whole of chapter 25) on which Ephialtes launched his political attack. Then immediately after 
the words ém7éGero 7H BovdAgG the author proceeds to expand on the two-pronged character of 
Ephialtes’ political campaign (xal mpdrov pev ... émetta . . .). The distinction made in these 
two following sentences is clearly between individual existing members of the council and the 
council as a whole, rather than between archons before they became members and the 
Areopagus itself. 

The unmistakable implication is that, for the author or, more likely, for his source 


1 How much discredit for example did the Keith Best and Harvey Proctor affairs (Conservative Members of 
Parliament and potential but not actual members of the Executive) bring on the fortunes of the Thatcher 
administration at the time of the 1987 General Election? Yet the disgrace and downfall of a Cabinet Minister 
led to the defeat of the Conservative government in 1964. 
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here, the archons in the years immediately before 462 were singled out as targets by Ephialtes 
precisely because they were part of the Areopagus. Thus by such prosecutions and convictions 
the Areopagus itself was not just indirectly ‘discredited’, it was directly damaged in a way that 
was politically effective in enabling Ephialtes to focus resentment and gain enough political 
support to override the opposition of the council and its supporters. The murder of Ephialtes 
shortly afterwards (Ath.Pol. 25.4 and cf. Rhodes ad loc.) shows just how formidable that 
opposition must have been. Political murder was rare in Athens before the oligarchs crawled 
out of the woodwork after the disaster in Sicily. 

What then are we to make of a later passage in Ath, Pol. (60.3) avAAdtas obv 6 dpywv 6 
é¢ éavrot yiyvdpevov trois taplats mapadlSwow els dxpdmoAv, Kai ovKx €otiw dvaBivat 
mpdotepov els "Apetov mdyov mpivy dv dnav tapaédq@ tots tapylas? This has been taken (e.g. by 
Rhodes ad loc.) as making it clear that the archons did not join the ranks of the Areopagus 
until they had satisfactorily completed their year of office. 

But, as F/S point out (p.238), neither this not the other passages cited by Rhodes (and cf. 
also Plut. Per.9.3) entail the conclusion that the archon had hitherto been excluded from the 
Areopagus during the whole of his year of office. Obviously there were a number of tests 
(including confirmation by the ray/a that the oil quota obligation had been met) associated 
with the regular e#@vvat which an archon had to undergo at the end of his year of office. 
Doubtless during the period of this official scrutiny he could not attend meetings of the 
Areopagus. On successful completion he could ‘go up’ to it, but on a slightly different basis, no 
longer in the capacity of an archon, an annual magistrate brev@uvos, but as an approved 
’ApeoraylTns for life, or until he had again passed the tests at the end of any subsequent year of 
archontal office, under F/S proposition (a). 

In further support of their thesis F/S cite a passage from a speech of Lysias (7.22), 
though without, in my opinion, drawing the fullest possible conclusions from it: kafrot ef 
<6Te> dis uw ldetv mv poplav ddavl{ovra tovs évvéa adpyovras énmhyayes  GAdous Tivds Tdav 
é€& ’Apelou mdyou, otk dv érépwv &Set oor paptipwy’ ovtw yap dv ao avrvidecav ddnoq 
Aéyovrt, ottep Kai Staytyvidoxety Eueddov mepi tot mpdyparos. There may be some ambiguity 
about the Greek of the first sentence here, though F/S are surely right in arguing that the 
natural translation is that given by Lamb in the Loeb edition (1930, p.137): ‘If you had 
summoned the nine archons or some other members of the Areopagus.. .’ (my italics). But 
there can be no ambiguity about the equally relevant second sentence (which FYS ignore): ‘For 
then the truth of your statements would have been acknowledged by the very persons who were 
going to be the judges of the matter’ . 

But at the time this speech was written the Areopagus itselfalone was the court for cases 
involving alleged offences against the sacred olives (cf., ironically enough, Ath.Pol 60.2 rai 
el tis é€optferev €dalav popiav 4 xatdbevev, expivev th €& "Apeiov mdyou BovdAs . . .) and itis 
before the Areopagus in its judicial capacity that the speech is being delivered. Thus the 
implication of the first sentence here, that the nine archons were members of the Areopagus, is 
explicitly confirmed by the second, where the argument requires that the subject of ovv7jdSecav 
must be both the groups referred to as direct objects of émyayes, i.e. the Areopagus as a court is 
assumed to include the nine archons. 
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He was ‘a home boy’, and it was a narrowly Evangelical home at that. He was not sent 
away to school, but taught by a series of private tutors and left, accordingly, with an uncertain 
grasp of both Latin and Greek, although he knew his English Bible utterly. When he got to 
Christ Church, he made enormous efforts to overcome his scholarly disadvantages and 
inadequacies, but a breakdown in his health meant that he still had to leave Oxford without an 
honours degree. His puritanical background together with his mixed feelings about his own 
classical education therefore led him, for years thereafter, to denounce those educators who 
placed the ‘powers of Greek particles’ above ‘the powers of Nature and of God’ and who thought it 
more useful to show young people ‘how syllables are fitted in a tragic metre’ rather than ‘how 
the great universe rolls upon its course in heaven’. He had no time for dead knowledge any 
more — the knowledge of outward forms and verbal rules, of merely artificial connections. 

Sour grapes? The above is Dinah Birch’s account of how John Ruskin’s early personal 
history narrowed and disabled him, until the writing of the third volume of Modern Painters 
in 1856. Thereafter the decline of Ruskin’s narrow Evangelical faith opened his eyes to the 
wider spiritual value of Greek studies: ‘I must ask your pardon’, writes Ruskin in The Queen 
of the Air in 1869, ‘for endeavouring to interest you in the subject of Greek Mythology ... We 
cannot justly interpret the religion of any people, unless we are prepared to admit that we 


ourselves, as well as they, are liable to error in matters of faith . . . You must forgive me, 
therefore, for not always distinctively calling the creeds of the past, “superstition”, and the 
creeds of the present day, “religion” . . . It is the task of the Divine to condemn the errors of 


antiquity, and of the Philologist to account for them: I will only pray you to read, with patience 
and human sympathy, the thoughts of men who lived without blame in a darkness they could 
not dispel’. What the Greeks offered Ruskin after his loss of Christian faith was their 
‘instinctive sense that God was everywhere’. The universe was full of forces, powers, patterns 
and meanings; was full of God. 

What Dinah Birch does not seem to see is that it was precisely his apparently disabling 
personal background that, so far from being merely an initial misdirection, helped make 
Ruskin one of the deepest nineteenth-century readers of Plato. 

For one thing, nothing to Ruskin was merely personal, everything was universal: that 
is why myths intrinsically reverberate through common experience as though common 
experience were structurally somehow in memory of those dark near-originals. That is how 
Ruskin understood Plato’s anamnesis. In fact he believed in myth far more than does Dr 
Birch: that the personal was only as a shadowing of an internal truth was for Ruskin a belief, 
whereas Dr Birch tends to see this merely as a psychological excuse. To Ruskin there are big 
memories behind and extensive connections around every small thing in the universe — even 
particles of dust. For ‘an ounce of slime’ in the dust we tread on, says Ruskin in The Ethics of 
Dust, may gather its elements together to compose ‘a sapphire, an opal, and a diamond’. It is as 
though evolution only reveals in one direction what mythology already showed in another: 
that high meanings can be assembled out of lowly forms. Both science and mythology become 
religious poetry for Ruskin — indeed all meanings through human and non-human history 
are compounds of the same basic elements: ‘Of dust have I made thee.’. 

For another thing, it is precisely Ruskin’s narrow personal background that helps the 
great art-critic he became to understand and reincarnate Plato’s distrust of figurative art: 


‘We shall perhaps now every day discover more clearly how right Plato was in this, 
and feel ourselves more and more wonderstruck that men such as Homer and Dante 
(and, in an inferior sphere, Milton), not to speak of the great sculptors and painters of 
every age, have permitted themselves, though full of all nobleness and wisdom, to 
coin idle imaginations of the mysteries of eternity, and guide the faiths of the families 
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of the earth by the courses of their own vague and visionary arts: while the 
indisputable truths of human life and duty, respecting which they have all but one 
voice, lie hidden behind these veils of phantasy, unsought, and often unsuspected.’ 


Ruskin’s puritanism, Ruskin’s near-philistine anger at the formality of Oxford classicism 
left him with one raw, naively persistent but nonetheless universalist cry for the rest of his 
life: why don’t the great artists spell out their truth more simply? why do they work through 
veils of obscurity and secrecy? It was the very crudeness of his early irritated questioning that 
gave him the power to become one of the great seekers after the mysteries of the sphinx, the 
oracle or the labyrinth: 


‘I have been reading the Odyssey tonight with much delight, and more wonder. 
Everything now has become a mystery to me — the more I learnt, the more the mystery 
deepens and gathers. This which I used to think a poet’s fairy tale, I perceive to be a great 
enigma — the Apocalypse, in a sort, of the Greeks. . . . But what it all means, or meant, 
heaven only knows. I see we are all astray about everything — the best wisdom of the 
world has been spoken in these strange enigmas — Dante’s, Homer’s, Hesiod’s, 
Virgil’s, Spenser’s — and no one listens, and God appoints all His best creatures to 
speak. in this way: ‘that hearing they may hear, and not understand’; but why God will 
always have it so, and never lets any wise or great man speak plainly — Ezekiel, 
Daniel, St. John being utter torment to anybody who tries to understand them, and 
Homer scarcely more intelligible — there’s no guessing.’ 


This is why Ruskin is interested in myth — in stories that preserve the mystery of a somewhat 
apparently necessary mystery; in stories of which we ourselves seem to be composed, they are 
so resonant, but which are themselves only metaphors for some original blueprint beyond total 
recall. It is the hidden meaning, ‘the sacred or reserved sculpture’, the ‘thing with an inner 
language’, to which Ruskin is attracted — together with the strange necessity of its having to be 
hidden. For, as Dinah Birch well shows, Ruskin is like the painters he describes of the Greek 
chiaroscurist school eschewing the mere cheer of colour: 


The way by light and shade is, on the contrary, taken by men of the highest powers of 
thought, and most earnest desire for truth; they long for light, and for knowledge of all 
that light can show. But seeking for light, they perceive also darkness; seeking for 
truth and substance, they find vanity. They look for form in the earth — for dawn in the 
sky; and seeking these, they find formlessness in the earth, and night in the sky. 


Only through his intense need for light did Ruskin come to have to know darkness; only 
through his need for truth did he come to value mystery and the mystery of mystery’s very 
existence in the whole scheme of things. These things hold together, however uncomfortably. 
No wonder then that Ruskin was a reader who could appreciate ‘the thoughts of men who lived 
without blame in a darkness they could not dispel’. 

The whole physical world, light and dark, was like a realist myth to Ruskin: 
everything calling to him in a silent physical language, everything seeming to stand for more 
than itself even by never ceasing to be itself; the very shapes of the world’s construction having 
effects on us that seem to have a mute but summoningly hidden kinship with our own inner 
composition. In The White Bird John Berger speaks like a descendant of Ruskin when he says 


‘One is obliged to acknowledge a coincidence or perhaps a congruence. The evolution 
of natural forms and the evolution of human perception have coincided to produce the 
phenomenon of a potential recognition: what is and what we can see (and by seeing 
also feel) sometimes meet at a point of affirmation. .. . That we find a crystal or a 
poppy beautiful means that we are less alone, that we are more deeply inserted into 


A sense of meeting and recognition, of belonging and insertion which belies the personal 
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history of loneliness: this is what is at stake in Ruskin’s belief in big memories which, lying 
behind the world, occasionally reveal themselves and come together inside the consciousness 
of men within it. There is one world; the world is, and always has been, one: inside and 
outside man, backwards and forwards over time, across translations between biology, geology, 
archaeology, mythology, physiology, psychology . . . That is Ruskin’s light in the dark. 

Dinah Birch gives an exciting account of Ruskin’s sense of his vocation as interpreter 
and recaller of a secret unity: 


‘Other commentators, “scholars only”, as they are patronizingly termed, seemed to him 
ill-equipped to penetrate the enigma of myth, for learning is no guarantee of access to 
the complex of truths on which myth was founded, Myths, as they appear in great 
literature, are concealed in mystery which only a creative insight can penetrate... . 
He refers again to Pindar’s second Olympian Ode: “And this withholding of their 
meaning is continual, and confessed, in the great poets. Thus Pindar says of himself: 
‘There is many an arrow in my quiver, full of speech to the wise, but for the many, they 
need interpreters’.”. Ruskin believed himself to be such an interpreter; this gave him 
confidence to assert his views in the face of scholarly precedent.’ 


But Dr Birch gives herself away in her resentment of that ‘scholars only’. For hers is what we 
may call a ‘useful, scholarly’ book. That is to say, it would not exist without previous 
‘Ruskinian’ studies or the present concern with the topic of mythology, for it does not see the 
need creatively to remember, as from the origin of affairs, the importance of Ruskin or to re- 
create a sense of the continuing importance of myth. That is what makes it a truly secondary 
work. It is astonishing that scholars can write books which seem unaffected by the warnings of 
their own subjects within them: ‘the books never speak as if there were such things as “life” 
says Ruskin and Dr Birch quotes this as well as his strictures against frigid scholarship and 
the knowledge that is dead and not living. Plato is forgotten. But Ruskin always tries to 
remember in the big Platonic mythic sense and in doing so forms a link with Nietzsche and 
with Lawrence. Ruskin’s Myths sheds light, but only within the scholars’ cave. 
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C.Collard (Swansea): The date of Euripides’ Suppliants and the date of Tim Rice’s Chess. 
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G.Zuntz, The Political Plays of Euripides (Manchester 19632, 4: ‘If the battle of Delion 
is taken to be re-enacted on the stage /that is, the conception of Suppliants must be later than 424 
B.C.], Aeschylus, in the Eleusinians had managed to visualise the same situation nearly fifty 
years before it became reality’: the parenthesis is mine. 

C.Collard, Euripides: Supplices (Groningen 1975), 10: ‘It would be very remarkable 
indeed if a play which other indications place in the middle or late 420s, and which dramatises 
refusal of burial to slain warriors as a moral issue between Thebes and Athens, should not 
have been prompted by, and therefore be later in date than, the Theban refusal to relinquish the 
Athenian dead for burial after the campaign at Delium in the November of 424’. I cite Zuntz’s 
opinion ibid. n.32. 

1986 saw the production of a new musical entitled Chess, by Tim Rice, in which a 
Russian chess-player eloped with an American during an international tournament. Such an 
elopement actually occurred during the Chess Olympiad of November 1988. Tim Rice himself, 
Daily Telegraph (29 November 1988), 20, recalled that first-night critics had called Chess ‘trite 
and improbable’ and ‘sadly behind the times’: he observed ‘it is now clear that my mistake was 
in being nearly three years ahead of them’. 

Zugzwang against me? 
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